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of the rite. In view of the stirrings of heresies, with rites of initiation
which deviated from the orthodox model, it was important to affirm the
fixed rule of the Church with regard to the matter and form of the sacra-
ment. Two points were also laid down. Baptism is open to infants and
adults alike, and the ceremony may he performed by anyone, provided
that the essentials prescribed by the Church are duly observed.

These are points intimately connected with the indispensable character
of the sacrament as a preliminary to the Christian life; it was necessary
that all men should receive it, and the need for its reception in individual
cases was so pressing that its dispensation could not be confined to the
hands of a limited class, or even to those whose personal orthodoxy was
beyond doubt, although normally its proper dispensers were the ordained
ministers of the Church. But to these clauses was added another which
dealt with the question of actual sin committed after baptism. The sacra-
ment provides the remedy for original sin, but for subsequent lapses a
further remedy is needed. As we shall see, another canon of the Lateran
Council was especially concerned with this remedy; in the general confes-
sion of faith it is simply said that post-baptismal sin can be removed by
vera poenitentia. The ambiguity of the word poemtentia, which is equally
applicable to repentance and to the technical term penance, makes this
statement by itself seem extremely vague, and, apart from the fact that
the existence of a remedy for sin implies its sacramental character, the
clause contains no more than a hint that the sacrament of penance is
implied.

The history of the penitential system of the Church exhibits a develop-
ment in doctrine and practice of which the Council of 1215 was actually
the climax. The theory which traced the institution of the sacraments
to Christ Himself relied upon the power of binding and loosing given to
the apostles as the origin of the sacrament of penance; but the revelation
of the transmission of this power from the apostles to the whole priest-
hood of the Church was long in coming. In the early Church the act of
penance for sins committed after baptism had a purely judicial significance.
Public confession of sin was followed by a long and" severe course of pen-
ance, extending over a considerable period. The act of reconciliation by
which the penitent was restored to communion was his formal readmis-
sion to the privileges of the Church from which he had been excluded; it
was not an act of absolution from sin. His pardon was left to God. More-
over, such penance was a single solemn act which could not be repeated
if he subsequently relapsed into sin, It is obvious that this practice, pos-
sible in small and struggling communities to which strictness of discipline
was essential, was bound to receive modification with the growth of the
Church. In any case, the sins which it affected were of a specially grievous
character; it was a remedy for crime which left trifling sins out of account.
In process of time, the practical inconvenience of dealing with voluntary
confessions in the presence of the whole congregation, aided by the